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It is very true that, in consequence of the change in medical opinion in respect 
to the origin and propagation of many diseases heretofore classed as infectious 
or contagious, the same isolation of these as was formerly believed to be neces¬ 
sary is no longer insisted upon. Hence, those affected with yellow, typhoid, and 
perhaps typhus fever, in some of its forms at least, may not be excluded from 
the wards of any of our general hospitals; but we know of no one among the 
many admirably arranged and skilfully conducted institutions of this kind which 
exist in our midst, that would be willing to admit into its wards a case of the 
mildest form of smallpox. Even were any one of them to become so far dere¬ 
lict to the duties it owes to the patients placed under its care as to be willing to 
introduce among them a case of smallpox, it would become the imperative duty 
of the Board of Health to prevent this being done. We are to recollect that it 
has been constituted the curator of the health of the poor as well as of the rich 
—of the pauper as well as of the millionaire. It is the province of the Board to 
watch over the sanitary condition of the prison, the almshouse, and the hospital; 
of the confined neighbourhoods and hovels where dwell the humblest and most 
abject of our population, as well as of the open streets and ample mansions 
inhabited by the proud and the wealthy. 

We believe that a hospital, properly planned and judiciously administered, ex¬ 
clusively appropriated for contagious and infectious diseases, under the jurisdic¬ 
tion and control of the Board of Health, is an institution which cannot, with 
safety, be dispensed with. Occasions are constantly occurring in which the want 
of such a hospital would necessarily entail much discomfort, if not actual suffer¬ 
ing, upon not alone the pauper classes of our community, but upon respectable 
citizens, whose only misfortune is that they have become the subjects of an in¬ 
fectious or contagious malady, or that their families are threatened with the in¬ 
vasion of such disease, in consequence of their vicinity to those labouring under 
it and amid circumstances well adapted to favour its spread. 

The large outlay required for the support of the City Hospital is one of the 
reasons urged for its discontinuance. We confess that we are unable to perceive 
how the expense to the community is to be in any great degree lessened, if at 
all, by shutting up the City Hospital, provided the Board of Health is true to 
its obligations to protect the community from the spread of contagious or infec¬ 
tious diseases. Every time the latter makes its appearance in our midst, there 
will be a necessity for the removal and isolation of cases. These must be taken 
charge of by one or other of the municipal bodies, and become, necessarily, a 
public charge. We are in favour of every judicious reform having for its object 
the curtailment of the present enormous expenditures of our city government, 
hut we are, at the same time, fully convinced that every movement calculated to 
jeopard the health and lives of the community, no matter what may be the ap¬ 
parent pecuniary saving effected by its inauguration, would become, in the long 
run, wasteful in the extreme. I). F. C. 


Art. XXXIII. Theory and Practice of the Movement-Cure: or, the Treatment 
of Lateral Curvature of the Spine ; Paralysis; Indigestion; Constipation ; 
Consumption; Angular Curvatures , and other Deformities ; Diseases inci¬ 
dent to Women ; Derangements of the Nervous System ; and other Chronic 
Affections—by the Sivedish System of Localized Movements. By Charles 
Payette Taylor, M. I). With illustrations. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston, 1861. 12mo. pp. 295. 

Although it would be neither right nor expedient to affix to the code of 
medical ethics a sweeping prohibition of all specialization of professional labour, 
yet it is only a sound conservatism that throws a heavy onus probandi npon 
every new, or newly systematized, method which proposes to displace long re¬ 
cognized modes of practice, and that denounces, unconditionally, all schemes of 
exclusive therapeutics. 

Dr. Taylor’s work on the “ Movement-Cure” is, in the preface, addressed to 
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the medical profession; and, notwithstanding the unavoidable prepossession 
against it produced by the title itself, we have thought it right to give it a fair 
and attentive reading. It is a plausible and not uninteresting exposition of the 
system of medical gymnastics, originated by Ling, of Sweden, who died at 
Stockholm in 1839. The name of Kinesipathy was at one time given to it. 
The author’s reading has been well adapted to the handling of his subject, and 
his claims on behalf of the system are advanced without much pretension. Yet, 
with all candour, the best we can say of it is, that its truths are trite, in the 
knowledge of the profession at least, if not out of it; and that its novelties in 
principle have the disadvantage of being unsound, while those of detail are com¬ 
paratively unimportant. 

The essential idea of the book is, that passive exercise, localized in particular 
groups of muscles, can be made to act with voluntary movements, and often to 
more decided advantage than they, in controlling and modifying the local con¬ 
ditions of nutrition, so as to promote the cure of chronic diseases. The two 
radical elements in the pathology of organs containing muscular tissue are con¬ 
sidered to be, retraction and relaxation. These are to be opposed and reme¬ 
died, respectively, by favouring the entrance of arterial blood into the capillaries 
of the region affected, or by assisting the exosmotic escape of fluid from the 
tissue into the capillaries and veins. The former is accomplished by eccentric, 
and the latter by concentric muscular manipulations and movements. 

The hypothesis at the base of this reasoning involves at least two very doubt¬ 
ful statements; that any decided influence upon the flow of arterial blood into 
a part is exerted by stretching the muscles passively, i. e., the operation being 
performed by another than the patient himself; and, secondly, that any import¬ 
ant action upon the venous circulation can be maintained by the reverse process 
of passive flexion of the limbs or trunk. These propositions comprising the 
whole essence of the movement-cure, so far as it is at all novel or peculiar, we 
are forced to consider it unsustained by any well-grounded physiological reasoning. 

Many of the remarks in Dr. Taylor’s book upon the general physiology of exer¬ 
cise, and upon popular errors in hygiene, are sound enough, and sufficiently well 
expressed. If the first part of the work, without the above-mentioned hypo¬ 
thesis, had been issued as an essay upon such subjects merely, we might have 
thought it likely to be useful. But-, when we study the application of the 
scheme to the treatment of disease, such an opinion cannot be entertained. In 
lateral curvature of the spine, it is true, the principle of invigorating the non- 
symmetrical muscles has been long familiar to surgeons; the merits or demerits 
of particular appliances used, is a topic of secondary consequence. In paralysis, 
the quotation by Dr. Taylor from Dr. Todd, shows that exercise has been well 
understood to have a certain value. The mechanical pullings and twistings of 
the kinesipaths must, it appears to us, have a vastly less exhilarating effect in 
this disease, and still more in dyspepsia, consumption, and nervous disorders, 
than riding on horseback, or walking, with those who are able, or driving or 
sailing with weaker invalids. Nor do we believe that they possess one whit of 
advantage over ordinary gymnastics, pursued merely upon the idea of develop¬ 
ing all the muscles, and promoting the circulation in all parts of the system. 
It is possible to carry out the details of the plan of treatment described in this 
work only in an establishment fitted up for the purpose, with apparatus and 
assistants dedicated to it. Will the superiority of this medication, if it can be 
called such, be commensurate with the preparation required? We should pre¬ 
fer the Turkish bath, or the thermae, recently introduced into England, as 
auxiliary to appropriate medical treatment. The danger of such specialties is, 
moreover, that, in proportion to the absence of real and tangible advantage in 
the scheme, is the inducement for overweening enthusiasm to take its place, and 
to fortify itself by denunciation of regular medicine, and by efforts to impair the 
confidence of the public in all measures but its own. For these reasons, we are 
obliged to confess that, notwithstanding the interest of many of the subjects 
treated of in Dr. Taylor’s book, we cannot regard it, in a practical aspect, as 
likely to confer benefit either upon the profession or upon the community at 
large. H. II. 



